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Voucher Schools Who Partlxflpates ? ±s 
• a prize'^paper in a natfoiml graduate 
student competition' conducted by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education, 
The goal of the competition' was to 
^ iden,ti£y graduate student, work, not / 
yet widely known; t:hat can make a 
conti?ibution to knowledge about the 
theory ajid practice of urban and 
rttinority^ educatioii* . 



\ 



\ 
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The traditional view of pixblic education as, 
providing' guaranteed routes to upward social Mobility 
is challenged by the vast inequities in the distrihu- ^ 
^ tion across soc^o-economic strata of educational, re- 
sources "^and positive outcomes. One tactic which/has 
grown out of concern over these iiiequities is/the^ 
voucher schdol system, anr^€fducational^trate^y in- / ^, 
tended to maxilnize the school* s responsiveness to^the 
expressed ne^ds of the parehts. The fundamental ques- 
tion addressed here is: How effectively ..da voucher • 
, school systems, which stress family, participation *and 
decision-making, counter thev^pr^sent inequities in ^ 
the availability Df qiiality scho^oling? \ ^ • \ . \ 
I First, this paper will present a bi?ief review of 

' - N ^ ^ / ' ' '* ' , " , * *' 

one sucli school system in^ Aliaitt Rock, California, funded 
jby tW National Institute. df^Education (NIE) . Secondly, 

ideas and values triiderlying the development of the ^ 
voucher school wfll be discussed. . Thirdly, the prob- 
lems of iDperatipnalization will be considered,* tfs they 
influenced the measures used iijt the research cited/in 
this paper. Specifically ^ the treasons for the dis- , 
crepancies typically found between atti%udit^al and 
behavior^al. measures; will be reviewed. Fourthly ^ some 
' 'of the Alum Rock data on rates of parental particidation 



•will b6 considered. The indices of participation in- 

* • \ ^ ^ 

cltide both School and non-school contexts and reiy on 

both attitu^inal and reported behavioral me asiires of 

participation. Finally, this paper will deli-tieat^ ? 

some correlates of parental participation ( e.g . ejiu- 

cation, ethnicity, income and occupation) in the^ 

voucher schools and will draw inferences about the . 

implications of these varying rates of participation * 

on the educatioi&l processes shaped by the voucher" 

school system. . v , » 



In Brief: The Voucher-School System at Alum Rock 




Alum Rock is a largely Chicano dist^ri^it in San 
^*Jose, California.' Since the 19 72^97 3^ school year, 
the National Institute of 'Education (NIE) has funded 
^ voucher school system t^hefe. The parents of each 
child of elementary acHool age receive a vouched from 
the district which they use to "pay" for' their child's 
tuition at the elementary school jpfogram of their^ 
choice. Transportation grants were included in the 
fundirtg of this project, so that all programs are 
'etqually .accessible to all- cilildren. At present, 
Voucher system is in dts third year of operation. 
There are fifty-three nCLni-schools hou§;ed in fourteen 
-b^iidings J&tiom.*„whi^ may select^ a program 



which seems best suitedlto. theit child's interests and 
needs. Furthermore., the parents, may transfer the|r . 
child from ona program to another during the school 
year, , \ 

This school systemtis experimental in nature and 
includes provisions for/ extensive evaluation. Par- 
ents were interviewed /in November of 1972 , 1973 and 
1974. The data to be described in this paper were 
collected in 1972, at an early point in fhe voucher^ 
school system's existence. However, although these 
interv^iews occurred only shortly after 'tlie program j 
began, it is important to realize that the purposes 
and procedures of the voucher school system were 
quite intensively advertised (in both Spanish and 
Engli/sh) through school publications, meetings, 
counselor visits and the mas$ media; 

Public School s and the Distribution 
of the Educational ^ealtE ~ 

■ Cremin (1965) in The Genius of American Education , 

•stated that "Educatiqn has been America's in- 

'strument of social progress and~reform. He noted, 
"... the boundless faith of the. citizenry i-ft'.the 
power of popular educatipn" (p . 119) . The • 
educational bootstrap provided by the pviblic school 



system has long been regarded as the equalizer of 
opporttinity. 

However, the prevalent pattern of lower-clas^,. 
inner-city populations attending schools separate from 
the middle ,and upper class suburbanites demonstrates 
that school districts are not equal throughout the 
country's public school system. , The pooi^ly distributed 
'^wealth- of resources and fjacijXities belies the potential 
impact of education a^/social eqfializer.- Nevertheless , 
a^v Banfield (1970) pointed out'in his'book, TheJJn- 
heavenly City , "The^most \Jtidely recommended 'solution' 
to the problems <Jf the city is imore and better ^school- 

ing. There is; almQSt nothing that someone does not 

\ 1* 

hope to achieve by thes6 means" (p* 132). In spite 
of these inequalities in resources across school dis- 
tricts, social reformers still look to ^improved 
schooling strategies as the best remedies for social 
class inequities. 

Unfortunately, the" Colemah (1971) study on emial- 
ity of' educational' opportunity found striking cprrela- 
tions betw.een socio-economic class and school^ learn-' 

^ng performance." Furthermore, it found tfhat phy- 
sical facilities such as . . newer sphool buiLd-> 
fhgSj.more teachers, more materials , libraries , special 

programs, and the res± did.not^aJLte't the central fact 
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of scnfir^-ecohomic determinism" (Sizer,, 1971, p. 226')* ^ 

The seemingly unshakeable family influence that a . 

child ^brings with him (her) to school is best illus- 

> . - \ 

trated by the fact that there is a pupil attitude 

factor that is more strongly related to achievement 

than all the "school" factors together'/ It is the. 

"... extent to which an individual feels he has some 

control over his own destiny" (Coleman, 1971, p. 252). 

- \. 

Furth^er, the responses of the pupils who took, part in 
this study indicated that minority I students (except 
for Orientals) ". . . have far less conviction than 
whites thai; they can affect their own environment and 
futures" (Coleman, 1971, p. 254). ^ . ^ 

The fkct that family-related, factors were shown 
to play a central role in school achievement led the 
movement for reform through the schools to change tac- 
tics. Rather than pouring money directly into the 
school system, it was ^ suggested that the parents of , 
school -age cljildrien receive education voti.chers to be 
used to pay their ' children' s tuitions at the schools. ^ 
of their choice. — The impetus 'behind this redirection 
can be explained by e2?amining some of the impricit as- 
^tin5)tions of the voucher school schemfe. By designing 
k school system x^ere •the parents pi^y a central rple . 
:Ln determining the catirse of their children's educations. 



it is being assumed "that' there is some process value 
induction, whereby the values and^bf^iefs of the par- 
ents are transmitted to and shared by the^Lr childre^. 
Some research done by Greenstein (1969) on the poll- . 
tical views o£ children indicated that there is al- 
most coim],.et^congruence between the political atti- 

tudes^of parents and of their elementary school -age 

/ ' ' ^ / % 

^cMldren. Further, .given the nature, of familial ^ 

-Structures and living environments in this coiantry, 
it' seems not mreasonable to assume that parents 
transmit at least some ]bortion of' their attitudes, 
beliefs and values to their* children. Naturally, 
this model is limited to the extent that this trans- 
mission of values does not^occxir. . However, evidence 
provided, by the Coleman report (1971) and by other' 
research. on the relationship between educational in- 
puts and outcomes (see Noah and Eckstein, 1974) sug- 
gest that parental backgroimd and related attitudes 
are potent forces in shaping the attitudes of child- 
ren and that these attitnidSf^'are of considerable 
importance in determining their performance in school. 
This transmission of values is^not assessed iu this 
papet. Howevari it is necessary to discuss the 
reason^ for involving. the parents in order to vali- ' 
date the' importance of looking ah ^parental participatic 



as k^po£ential harbinger of 'chang^e from the educa- 
tional s tattis; quo ' 

It was hoped that the attitudinal differences 
across socio-economic status groups .that Coleman 
(1971) discovered 'would be diminished by the in- 
creased participation of the parents and of the 
children. More specifically, the voiicher school was • 
designed to increase involvement among the lower 
socio-economic status groups, ^thereby reducing their \ 
school-related disadvantages relative to the higher 
socio-economic status groups. ^Further, it was hoped 
that - active involvement in the schools ^^^^oidj^^c^earji^^-^ 
age and nurture the developtoent of a sense of personal 
efficacy among the particoTpatihg parents and that this 
sense of efficacy would generalize to their other 
areas oi endeavor (as well\a's to their children). 
Here, pairti^ularly for the stereotypical lower, socio- 
economic status, parent, the intervention of the educa- 

, * : • J ^ . 

tion voucher is ^iJ^ing^ as signed a position of consid- 
erable influence in the parents' eistimations^ of their 
capabilitijes. While it was not being assumed that the 
institution of voucher schools wduld have such far- 
.reaching iinpacts,. it was hoped that the effects of s / 
active Invblvement'^in the school system'' s functioning ' 

[ ' ' : ' ' ^ ' , i ' i 

would have! sucjti j^mplications for the parents. ^ For both 

\ ■ 



the^ pajretits and the children of 1:hose'fainili^'s who are 
being educationally disadvantaged, tlie voucher school 
was intended to bring about reforms, tb lessen the im- 

pact of social class on involvement^ in and advantages 

< 

due to- education. ^ ' ■ . 

Perspectives on the VoUcher Sc^ol s ^ 

Economists, sociologists and psychologists have 
detailed the purposes^of the voucher school > vHose pri- 
mary foci have included the enhanciement of the parental 
participation process. For economists, liKe Milton 
Friedmdn, this heightened emphasis on pajrental P^ti-'^; 
cipation in the school sVstem would guarantee the sue-: 

cessful operation of the laws of supply and demand. 

o * * 

Surely, as parents newly empowered by the voucher 

"school's structure expressed their feelings Jahjcfut the 

kinds of educational services x/hich they believed would^ 

be most responaxvje.fco their children'' s^ needs, effecy- 

tive means' would be foiind to attain t^iese ends. In-- 

t» * 

^deed,' Friedman (1973) noted that: 

. . . the way to achieve real reform in 
' schdoling is to give competition and free^ - 
^ enterprise greater scope.; to make^' avail-" ' . 

able to children of low- and middle-income 
' ^ parents, particularly those living, in • 
V ' slums, a range^ of choice in schooling cbnj'- 
s :C parable to that* which the children of upper^'^ 
income parents have long enjoyed* (p. 22) " . 



j!3 



Frotn a iQore /sociological perspective, thi's parti- 
cipation process has iii5)ortant implications for the - 
socially ' stratified nature of educational outcome^ 
in American public schools. As Friednia:n (1973) ^n'bte^, 
parents from higher socio -econotniQ status gtoups typ-^ 
ically have had greater input into the school system s 
functioning than parents from lower socio-economic 
status giroups have had, Partly, as ^ consequence ^f 
these unequal rates of involvement in activities in- 
tended to iTi5)act"' on th6 schojol' s .decision -making pro- 
cessjBs, educational programs have been .tailored ta* 
meet the demands of these self-selected parents. (An 
example of selective responsiveness on the part of the 
schools is provided by the issue of "culture bound" 
education, where '^th^ valu^ of different socio-cul- 
tural groups are differentially represented.) The 
voucher school systein was constructed so ag to "se- 
lect all parents for 'decision-making involvement.. 

The psychological perspective on these concerns 
focuses on the family, witfi the parents as an impor- 
' tant locus o*f change for the school system. This 
viewpoint* asserts that\parents know, and can act on 
what is best for their child. In jf^t, in Alum Rock's 
statement of purpose, the voucher schpol system was 
♦ conceptualized, in part., as an all-out effort to 



. • encotira^ge parentajL participaticJa at a meaning- 
ful level .in Xhe 'decision-making processes" (The 
Rand Corporation^ 1972) . . 

In the voucher scheme, -role of the parents. 

» 

and the nature pf their involvement are centrally im- 
portant. The economic view is the most global, plac- 
ing the issue of participation within the hroader con- 

text af schooling-as-cdmmpdit/:. ^TKat^this a&mpetition 

*.^''<? - 

in the education-marketplace would give greater power 

; ^^^-^ {\^ ■ ^ . ' ^ 

to the participating consiamer has important societal 
implication^ , glveni >the^ existing relationship between 
educational servi<:es of higft qmlity and the , socio- 



^ponomic. status of the school* s ^populatioh* Speci 
.fically, empowering the Ipoor via vouchers guaraxttees 
them the opportunity to liitervene within ^^he' stryc-^ 
ture of the school system, on behalf of tjieir child- 
ran. The contention, at the level of the family^ is 
that pafents are both able and^ager to u^e this power 
to make educational choices for their children, xin 
fact, the keystone of this 'inter disciplinary bridge ^ 
:between the parent and the school is parpfxtal parti- 
cipation in the decision-makingSl>rocessea. 
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ill • * ♦ 

Attltudlnal ^nd . Benavloral Issues in Participation 

^ , * Once having identified the involvement of 'the ^ 
parents-^ as vital for the processjes of social change ' 
Intended as a result of the impjfementation of the. 

voucher schodl systeA, /it bedomes^-esseixtial to de^ ^ 

% , ' • - ' ^' f ' 

fine "participation**; in a way that allows-, it to be 

^ evaliiated ho^h In.the' cbntffext qf the program in Altim 

Rock,, and in a broa.^ei: sd'cietal cpntext. As Tabl'e 1 

indicates there are '^-ixteen items in the interview \ 

schedule whose contents bear on the general issue' <>f_." 
* / ' ' "v- 
>partlcipation. The items selected incltide a range of 

settings: -from the schools to the political system. 

In additiion/"it is ^particularly important to note ' that 

some of the items asked for an attitudinai assessment 

pf participation, while others^ requested information 

abojit real, b'ehavioral rates , of participation in both 

.school and nqn- school re lat e.d activities «' 



. ■ r 
, - -I 

An 
to the 



between', 



Assessments; Attitudinai vs > Behavioral 



/ 



initial _questiqrj .which'must be addressed prior 
lonsideration of fehe findings . obtained asking 



these £|6ms f ocuses^ on the nature of the differences 

i 



attitudinai aijd behatvipral assessments of 



phenomena that intuitively seem to be the same. (Of 



6 ^ 
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coiirse/ in the Alxim Rock data> the behavioral assess- 

ments involve only verbal self -reports about behaviors 

' * * ' * - ' " 

and not the . acting out of the behavior i fts elf .) As' 
Caldel: and Ross C1973^ noted: *'One of the, more per- 

sistetlt problems in social scienlse has been the fail- 

' i - * - 

ure to demonstrate , an unequivocal relatiorxsfiip be- 
tween attitudes and behavior" (p . 1) . In addition, ' 
it is/of value to recognize 'the fact' that such compar- 
isons are really between tfwo kinds of behaviors, one 



J 



\ 



which involves the acting out of behaviors and another 
which consists of reporting one*s attitudes. 
^ The range of reasons* .suggested for this lack of 
relationship between attitudinal and behavioral meas- 
ures includes, the following: ' - . - 
1. t Most "^a tit itudihkl (dfSEP^me behavioral) measures 
are self -report indices and are subject to the influ- 

ence of such factors as. social desirability, ac'quies- 

\ / • ' ' ' 
cent response set and experimenter expectancy 



For 



(see Webb, Campbell, ^Schwartz and Sechrest, 1^^ 
Rosenthal, .1963) . 

2. These measures are often limited scope, 
example, Calder and Ross (1973) wrp^:'e: '*One* possible ^ 
reason £pr the low attitude -behavior correlations is 
that in many instances -a-general attitude was meas- 
ured while thp behavior X.^ be predicte4 was extremely 





Id- 



specific. Consequent]^, the behavioral iiicidentj^aiy 



have had little or no relationship to the, 

(p- 17). ; 



ftitude' 



3.. Attitudes* are; multidim^tfsional, . having cognitive. 



affective and 
tude meastire 



conati^^^coinponehts-: The single-atti-- 
prdWided by traditional .attitjide scales^ 



.cannqj^^^equately; represent all-'of an attitude's di- 



isions and so, cohseq,iiently cannot predict behavior 
accurately (Fishbein. and Ajzen, 19t5)T" \ 



4. More generally/^ attitudes and behaviors arer over- 
determined., As.Tf^Lcker (1969> points out, both atti- 
t:udes .^and behaviors are more complexly determined 
than most measui;e6 of these concepts allow. Other 
attitudes or behaviors, besides those being measured, 
may interfere vi^h liigh correlations' between a particu- 
lar behavior and .a| single attitude. Ipsko and Schopler 
(1967) argue that' \^hile an overt behavior may seem to 
be inconsistent \5rit^' a •particular'^attitude, that- the "^"^ 
behavior may be consistent with otte o£ more other at- 

titudes which ^re mqre^strohgly held. Fishbein and ^ ; 

^ .\ ' - . 

Ajzen (1974) suggest that^ihtentions anjd the factors ;^ ^ 

whfch shape th^ act ^^as '^poiifoxinding attitudes" in • ^ 

the attempt to ^elinekte a clear [rel-atidnship >fetween 

some measured attitudes and behav^b#., ,,ln addition,,^ 

competing motives may *&veri:;4.'de tt^e,l>^h^v^^ 



r 



-.motive ^related to 'a particular behavior 
5. Triaridis (1971) <*dntends that, three factors •In- 
ternal to i the Individuajj operate in. addition to at- . 

\ titudes: social ^norms,, habits, and expectancies about;. 

- reinfar;cement. / * . . - 

^ .6. Individual differences are l^ikel;^, to, impact on the . 

; attitude-tiehavior relationship/ For exartple, ihdivi-^ 

' dual /differences^ in general a^ctivijty Revels may ^ act 

, as qontroiling factors . isi^^^^^x^ ^hx^ hoy likely an 
'individual i^ to act in ,vays, triat ate coiisistent with 
his expressed attitudes (Wicker, 19-69), - * . 

I . ^ . : " ' — ' 

7. Cam^^ll (19"63) contends, that '^^^H^yiors ma^;;. hW 
different thresholds for appearance and .t]:xa:t sotn0 in- 
dications of attitudes have low . thresholds, in that' ^ . • 
they wi|.l 6t cur even with a weak attitude > while other 

\ ^ '-i ^ ; ' ' ' ; • • ^ ' ' 

manife^s tat ions may require. ^ strong attitude before ' 

* * '"w. ' ' ' . * ^ * 

4^hey^^ill^accur, \ - 

^/'mcieer (1969) postulates* thit '* . . . the more sim- , 

* *» * . * ' * 

ilar the situations in which verbal and overt, behavioral 
respoAi^es are obtained, the stronger will be the at- 
titude-behavi or relationship" (p. 69). Wicker (1969) 
specifies six. dimensions of such similarity: (1) The 
acttiar or considered presence of other people; (2) 
Normative prescriptions, of proper behavior; (3) Al- 
temative 'b*ehaviors * available; (4) T^he specificity of 



attitude objects'; (5) Unforeseen extraneous events; 
0* - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • . ' . - 

and (6)'^ExpeQted and/ or actxial consequences of var- 
ious acts. , • . * o 



Some Specific Uses of Attxtudinal^ 
and- Behavioral Measures 



In this paper, thei attitudes and* betiaviors to^be 
investigSted involve participation, behavioral (re- 
ported) participation was measured across different 
situations: in tHe schools and in a sociio-pblitical 
realm. Jhe attitudinal measures dealt only with *the 
schools.^ ' . , t^,. ' ^ 

\ ^ '^The 1972 sample used here consisted of a proba- 
bility sample of 600 parents, representing over 25- 
percent of the total nxmber of households involved in 
the Altmi Rock project. ^ ^ This sample was approximately 
34 percent Anglo, 11 percent Black, 3i percet^t Englisli 
speaking Mexican -Americtos, 13 percent non-Eiiglish- ! 
speaking Mexican-Americans . and 11 percent Others. I 
Thirty-eight percent of those sampled earned less thari 
$7,500 per year, 20 percent earned between $7^,500 and ; 
$10,000 per year and *43 percent earned over /$10 ,000 , 
per year. Twenty-nine percent had completejd eight or 
fewer years of school; 25 percent had finished from 
nine to eleven years. Twenty-sev^n percent were high j 
school graduates. Sixteen percent had attended colle^ 



*pr t^cW^ic^l. school aad 3 percent were, college grad- . 
uates (Bridge, 197i^)^,: : - 

* Factor Analyses . J 

In order to identify thoise Items which wouldlcom- 
pfisje, an index of participation, tlhe items which 'Appear 
fn Tatle 1 were selected and included 4xi a series 'of 
factor analyses. As previously" noted, sonfo^^ the 
items asked for an attitudinai\as^essmient: of ^^^act . 1* 
o*^ part!Laif)ation, while others' requested info'm^tion ^ 
about real, behavioral rates of particip'^tiol^r^n -bo^^ ^ 
school and non- school related activities, CAll Items 
were presented using a 5 point Likelrt* type scale, rang- 
ing from strongly agree to strongly disagree.) 

The first factor analysis included all sixteen 
of the items listed in Table 1. The re&ults of that 
factor analysis appear in Table 2/ This analysis. 
yield,ed<iseven factors. Oh the basis of this factor 
analysis, items Q29G, Q35D and Q43 were eliminated 
and a second factor analysis was computed* This ana- 
lysis yielded six factors. The results of this second 
analysis appear in Table 3. In a third run, which- 
represents the most refined, analysis of this series, - 
the factor analysis was limited to extracting* only 
three^ factors. A detailed interprdtat^.on of this^ 
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factor analysis appears below (see Table- 4 for 
loaditigs on each item). ♦ (Uotei'All^ the factor 
lyses used the VaririkaK Rota^ibns procedure.) 

Factor I was comprised of it/ems Q36A, Q36B,, 
Q36C, Q36D and Q29A and accountefc-fdr 44 percent of 
the variance, *The; issue here was ciearly one of par-' 
ticipation in decisions delated, to the school's .func- 
tioning* Whether the specific f ocus ^as the hiring 
and firing of the teachfers or the principal, the cxir^ 
ricultm ar the school budget, a consistent response 
tendency was activated., - The items all asked about 
one's attitudinal commitment to the idea of partici- 
pation in the schools* .The structural similarities 

• ; 

of .items Q36A, Q36B, .Q36C and Q36D suggested that i 
methodological artifact could account 'for these find- 
ings. However, the fact that Q29A also loaded '^(al- 
though less' strongly) on. this factor' lends, support 
to the contention that the: substantive component 
centering on a't.titudes about 4^;cis ion-making caused' . 
these five items l:o hang^ together. ' : 

' , Factor II, vhich accounted for 26 percent of the 
variance, included itepis Q57A, Q57B, Q57C and Q58 . 
(receded as RSCHGRP) . The focus of these items, was ^ 
on real participation in school^^elated activities. 



* Th^ quelitions asked whether 



or not the parent or 
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some family member had t:alke4 with lAe teacher, attended 
meetings^ about the schools, attended, special events 
at the schools, and/or joimed the pareTvts' organization 
in the schools. The import off this factor .which like ^ 
Factor I, assessed participation within the school' sys-t 
tern, lies^with the fact ^ that in Factor II,, a more "be- 
havioral" assessment of particif)a*ion . (reported jpar-: 
ticipation) was being made (as opposed to the attitud- 

-inal assessment in Factor 1) . As the review of the 
reasotis for the low correlatioils between attitudinal 
and beKaviora^l measures noted, most often there is not 
a positive relationship' between attitudinal a^d behav- 
ipral measxires o^f the s^e phenomena. This factor, 
analysis substantiated this trerw: .5flrith regard to the 
disparities between, attitudindl and behavioral assess^; " 
ments . ^ The' items which comprise^' Factor II. did so ' 
because all of them involved raters o^ real participa- - 

^ ti0n within. the school system. As such^ these items 
repres.ented ^an index of real participation '!|.n the schools 
via the conventional routes of access available to an. 
interested parent. - ^ ' . - ' 

Fagtor III honsisted of -^items Q37A, Q37B, Q37C 
and Q59 (receded as RATTMTG) and accounted for 17 per- , 
cent, of the. variance. These items ,^like those in 

' Factor II, dealt with indices of behavior .rather tlian - 
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of attitudes • Herej, however, the arena of acti^ 



changed from the sc 



lobls to the polity — causing 



denced. Here, real 



different set of behavioral tendencies to be evi 



ity 
a 



ijivolvement; in activities . that 



typify participation * in the political system were 
used to assess "participation." Those respondents* 
(or some member j)f their family) who worked for a 
candidate, registered, to vote,, wore a campaign but-- 
ton and/or ^attended public meetings that were not 
about the schools were demonstrating a predisppsi- 
tion for participation in the political-social sys- 
tem. It is important to note that these measux;es of 
behavioral participation in the political-social sys- 
tern did not load on the same factor as the assess- 
ment made of behavioral participation in the school- 
related eventd. It is not unreasonable to assme that 
the schools differed from the polity in the kinds^ of 
opportxanities they offered for participation or in- 
volvement; and different threshold behaviors existed 
for the different social settings. In order to com- 
pare the kiitds of people (and families)! who were in-^ 
volved in tkes6 various activities, to explore more- •/ 



fully th(B differences betwee 



a,ttitu(Jinal ai;id b.^av-,. 



ioral measures and to investigate some' of the im^li- 



•0 



cations of attitudinal eri^orsemeht for behavioral i 



participation, a, cirosstabs analysis^ was run ♦ ^ 

Co^prelates of Tar tlcipatidn: Cros stabs Analyses ^ 

The factor index computed for each indi vidual ' 

equals the sum of "yes" responses given" to the items 

loading on each factor. The possible range of scores 

for Factor I goes from 0-5, and from 0-4 for both 

Factors, II and III. The scores on Factors^I, Il^and- 

III were cross tabbed by education, ethnoLcity^^^come 

and household dccupational.status. (In order most 

cle^arly to present these findings, the factor index 

was divided into high and Ibw score^^-this division 

occurs .approximately at the median.) Iri addition, 

some of the two-variable cross tabs were included in 
t 

three-variable crosstabs, wh^^ added the parent's 
sex as' a jmediating ("test") variable. This body of 
bindings lis'of particular importance biecause they 
specified the interrelationships among the traits 
listed ^bove and^the attitudinaX and behavioral com- 
ponents o£ measurable participation. These relation- 
' ships specify the impact* of differences iri the re- 
spondents' - characteristics on theilc attitudes anci 
behaviors, with regard to participation, • — ^ 

As previously discusseci, a focal point of the 
principles underlying' the development of the voucher 



system was the belief that parental involvement; in, the. 
educational process ,>/6uld guarantee each child the 
b^^t of all possible educations'. .The youcheir acjiool 
sygtem in Alum Rbck.vaLs designed with the' knowle<^^^ 
that the sample: o£ pareijts who typically have parti- \ 
cipated in school affairs was riot a random one and 
that ^ch varying factors as education, income, . ethni- ^ 
city^and occupation have brought about varying rates 
- of plartlcipation* A basic purpose of the voucher' -sys--v 

tern was to involve more directly eacli parent, regard- 

. - , ' if^ ■ • . 

less of his education, ethnicity or. socio-economic ' 

status. Therefore, the .particular importance of these 

.^crosstabs ajialyses lies with the fact that; they d^scrib 

trends iii* th^eVvJ^iliing^ss .ro-^particip^te which a^^-j^^ 

highly dependent on the characteristics orf the 'respon- 

dent. The following crosstabs address ftandamental 

^ questional with "regard to'^this purpose: Has the voucher 

school sijys tern .treated more nearly equal rates of par-- * 

ticipdti^n across educational, 'ethnic and socib'-econ^f ^ ' 

omic groups?. Has partitipatton increased among the^* 

•l^>j;rer echelons of these groups,? Who is participating? 

'^-'l/ " ' flducation ,r , . 
' ; — ■ ~ 

*\ In this* section, the. relationships between edu- 
cation and. the- attitudinal and behavioral factor- 



measures of participation will be diafcusseu. The edu- 
cation of, the respdftdent was significantly, related to 
all, three factors. In geijeral, as level of educational 
attainment increased, the rate of expressfed willingness 
to participate in schools increased, as did the re- 
ported rates of behavicfral participation in school ac-' 
tivities and in socio-political activities. 

Education and Attitudinal Participation in the Sfchools 

More specifically,, in the crosstab which involved 

education and Factor I,^it is important to' note thkt 

55 percent of those' with dily a grade .school educa- 

tipn^were high in agreement Qti this factor (agreed 

with three dr inpre o'f the five items) which investi- 

^'gated ^attitudes about participation in decision -making 

*with regard to the schools. .Sixty percent of the higli 

• school gr^aduates were hij^ ipi , participation., , Sev^tity- 

two percent* of thos6' with: uipfe than a li^gh sdnpoL ' : . 

diplomat were high in their advocacy, of parentai par-' 

' ticipiatiW- in the schboTLs. T]hi!er.efo:^e-^ given* this 

distribution" of responses/^ it is cleat that educational 

dif|e5^enpes^ ar^. ioqiprtf^t in determnltig eudqrsements' 

of this participative ethic. The better educated a 

ersoh i&, the more likely he is do express approval 
/* ' / ' ' * ^ " " ' I ^ * 

of N:he ideaa, involving participation in school affairs 

<.» * ' * 

(Ijj^ liable. 5) 
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Educational and AttiX-nd±nsil iP^rticipatlon as 
Mediated by^^ex ^ ^ ^ 



\Jhen sex was atided as ^a mecnratitig variable in 
the relationship ^etWeen edupation and^- Fact e i' -1 7 
some interestio^re suits emerged. (See Table 6) 
Among the.wofla^n, the pattern described in the* two- • ^ 
variable crosstab was intensified (see Tab^e 7) . . 
Only 49 percent of tHe women with a grade school ^ 
.^e^ucation highly^ endo^rsed' attitudinal participation. . 
Foii women who jg/ere higi\ schoo^l gradxaates^, this per- ' 
cenj:age roffe^o 61.rPiS^cent ^ Eighty- two- percent 'of ' 
^omen, with more than a Kiigh school education were 
high on this index of attitudinal participation. ' . 

Therefore, fewer mothers with less than a high school 
education endol;sed participation thi^ did' the comt)inr ' 
ation of parents represented in the prj^vious cross- 
tab. .More mothers wi'th more than a high schooiL edii- 
cation endorsed participation . than did the correspond- 
. ing groups of patents in th-e fi^st croa?tab> (Among . 
the fathers, the relationship* between educational 
attainment and Fax:tor I was non- significant (p. =* .296) • 
Educational attainment played no role in* determining 
who would endorse this belief in participation .t) 
,f Clearly-, the trend de^rijjed in the original* cros 3^ 
* tab between education and Factor I was well-augmented 
: by the sex of the respondent* * The positive relationship 
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^ between incteasing *amotmt" of education and Mgh agree- 
ment on the items about decision -making in the schools 

held only for th'e mothers, not for th^ fathfers. . Among 

/' ■" ** - * » 

the men, educational attainment did nat predict ^ttl-; 

tudinal a^ocacy of participatSpn, 

, ' ' - ^ ' . ^ ^ 

Education and Reported Participation ' ' ' 

.in School Activities ^ 

The relationships, between educational attairanent 

and reported school participation evidenced a trend 

paralX^l to the one described above for the vpmen::^ . 

Only 25 percent p£ those responden^:s with a grade 

school education ^repoirted that they or some member (s) 

' ' ' ' * ft J, • • * . * 

* ». < " , 

of itheir families had participated in two or^more of 
the, Jour items which comprised Factor -II (real school . 
particip'ation) . > This\jaercentage rose to 39 percent 
ampng, those with a high school eduction and to 54 
percent for those with more, than ^ high .school *^du-^ * 
cation (see Tablre 8) p> The pheriometion of participa-^, 
tion in^ ffchoolg ^s depicte,d by this behavioral as-. 
' 'cessment appears to be predictable from the edupa- 
tional level of the parent. There are sei^eral al- 
t;emat;ive explanations for this behaviojral trend. 
♦One p6Baibility,T5^ that those who had been most sue- 
cesaful within the education systeni ( i.e . had com- 
pleted the most schooling) would be most likely to 



feel comfortable in that setting (have a low threshold 
for the expression of these behaviors) and therefore, 
wuld be more likely to participate iti Bchool-related 
activities* A seqond possibility is- that the better 
educated parents were more familiar with the workings 
of the school system and so were more likely tp be- 
come involved iti the schobl's activities- A third 
alternative points to differences in acculturation 
among different educational groups.. Behavioral pre- 
script ions may vary across educational groups. .Those 
'With only a grade school education may feel that the 
educational process. is best determined by educators 
and not by parents. Although this ' attitude would , be 
assessed as a kind of passivity, it is possible that 
leaving participation in school activities to the 
educators is an "active" choice, supported* by that 
subculture for reasons ^hich do not hinge on a sense 
of discomfort or uiifamiliarity with the. .school system, 
but on the belief that educators are better qualified 
than poorly educated parents to make schooling choices 
A fourth possibility is that the impact *af social de- 
sirability operates differently at different levels 
ot education* For well-educated pai;ents, participa- 
tion is more cleairly appropriate For those with_* 
less education, leaving the decisions ai:id involvements 



up to tha educatora may seem a mora desirable response. 
However, insofar as one's sense of what is socially 
desirable influences his behavio^ (as* well as his re- 
porting of it) the in5)aat of social desirability here 
is unlikely to be a metliodological artifact. Those 
parents who felt tfeat it .was of vafiie t^. report 
playing no role in' school activities were probably 
more likely to be non-participators, than those par- 
ents who believed that reporting participation in 
school affaixs -was desirable. 

■ • ' j . ■ ■ ■ ■' •■ - • 

• Education and Reported Sodio-Political Participation - .. 

' A^thtfugh less, distinct, a pattern gxtnilar to those 
whicji. appeared in the twa-variable crosstabs appeared^ 
again in the relationship betweetiveducation and re- 
ported measures of socio-pollt^icat^^participation. 

JKeal political participation (as measured by reported- 
particfipation in such activities as working for can- 
didates) is a less frequent activity aiftong these re- 

^8Eton,dents » In fact, approximately 70 percent of the 
total number of respondent^ (and/or members of their / 
families) in this sample reported having participated, 
in one or none of the described activities. Further- 
more"; there are particularly low rates of political . 
participation among the poorly educated. Approximately 



21 perQ^nt of those with only a gr^ade school education 

iad performed two or moire of. tlie political activitries 

. , . * - 

which comprised FactSr III (sie Table 9). ' This same 
level of political participation occurred in 31. per- \ 
cent q£^ the hi^ schobl graduates' and 39 percent of 
those with more thati a high school diploma. With . 
. socio-political^.participation a^ with real school 
participation and with attitudinal participation 
among women, differences in educational attainment 
^explained the significant differences in rates of 
'participation* , ^ 

Statoary qf £;ducatiOTi by .Participation Crosstabs 



In all three of the 
" anioulit of education wa^ 
amount. 'of participation. 



two-variable crosstabs, 

uigriificantly related to the 

whether it was measured at- 

titudttKCLly ,o;r behaviorailyj. The better educated 

tk^ parents were the morn likely they 'were to report 

that they- dr sofe member I of their family were actively 

involved ii;i both school and socftj-political affairs.' " 

Furthermore, (at leivst among the women) , they were mpre 

lively ta endorse attitudinally.- school-related parti- 

^ . '\ \', , ■ - ^ ' • . ■ 

clpation. These results would deem to, indicate that 

* \ ^ » ^ 

ther,e is some , f undaijieiital phenomenon .b^ing measured 
by these three participation^ indices^ For reasons 



like social desirabilitj?^ and hi-gh thresholds for be 
ha\fioral acts, the patterns were strongest (the larg- 

eat nojfiabers. of people were pa^icipating) on the 

' . ■ . " - /. - . 

^ttittidinal 'index. HoweS^er,^ the facfe that the dir- 
ections of ^ tlje results were consistent across fiieas- 
\ires suggests that these indices were acdtirately tap- 
ping ^some imderlyitig disposition focused on the will- 
ingness to participaite. That tjxe trend in all three 
varieties of participation ran counter to jthe, idealis- 
tic imderpinhings of the voucher school systrem is of 
considerabJ.e importance for the /formulation of future 
policy. These findings will be discussed with a view 
toward such policy implications in a later sectiojci 
.of the paper. . ' 

Ethnicity " 

The ethnicity, of the respondent was crosstabbed 
by all three factors* Ethnicity proved to be of con- 
siderable yalue in explaining differential rates of. 
participation. In fact, all three factot-indices of 

» * 

participation were significantly related to ethnicity*. 
Blacks showed themselves t^""be the ethnic group strong 
est in their attitudinal endorsement of participation, 
wljile angles and blacks were the most active groups 
itt terfes, 0^ their reported behavioral partigipation 



in the school and in political activities • 

Ethnicity and Attitudinai Participation ' 
in the Schools [ 

> * . ' • ' ' ' i> 

The cross tabs analys is involving ethnicity an^.^^ 

' € ^ — 

Factor I showed blacks to be the highest endorsers of \ 
"attitudinai" participation in school decisions. Table 
10 demonstrates that blacks endorsed participation v 
more than any jother ethnic group. Seventy- five per- 
cent of all black respondent? were high in agreement 
(agreed with three or more of the- five' items) with 
the items which asked about beliefs with regard to 
participation in the schools. . The same pe^rc^ntages 
were 65 percent for angles, 54 percent for English- 
speaking Mexicans, 56 percent for non-English-speaking 
Mexicans and 56 prercent for Others. As these ntambers 
indicate, angles were fairly high in their attitudinai 
endorsement of participation. Non-English- and English- 
speaking Mexican-Americans were both fairly low as were 
Others. (The latter three groups were virtually ^in- 
distinguishable in their attitudes toward participation. ) 

Ethnicity and Attitudinai Participation in the Schools . 
as Media ted by Sex ^ . ' 

The relationship between ethnicity and the endorse- 
ment of participation was significant for the women 
(p < .001), but was not significant for the men 
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(p « -.120).. Ethnicity played an important role in de-r ' 
tennining attitudes about school participation fox 
the women. For the rneri, with the exception of the 
blacks, all the groups looked approximately the same. 
(74 percent of the black men endorsed three or igoye 
of the five items asking about decision-making in the 
schpoZs. This percentage for the other four groups 
r^ged from 55 to 62 percent,) However, these dif- 
ferences wer/not significant. One can only note the 
apparent ^trend. For the women., the relationship be- ' 
tween ethnicity and attitudinkl endorsement o:i^ these 
participation items approximately paralleled that 
found in the two-variable cros^stab. ptilike the two- * ^ 
vairiable crosstab, though (where the blacks wire, 
higher ti;han the angles in their endorsement- of par- 
ticipation) , 'anglo and black women showed almost equal 
rates of high advocacy of these participation items: 
73 percent of anglo mothers agreed with three or more 
of the five items. This percentage was 75 percent 
. among black mothers. (Surprisingly, these percentages 1^, 
for the fathers were 55 and 74 percent, respectively. 
Anglo men were much lower in their suppprt for parental 
decision -making in the schools than were anglo wotnen. 
^Tliis xiiscfepancy accoimts for the differences betwS^n 



angles and blacks in the two-variable crosstab.) 



Amongj the women, both non-Engliah and English-speak- 
ing Chicanes were landerrepresented in the high endorse- 
inent category, with 50 percent and 48 percent, respec- 



tively.. Fifty- six percent pf the Other women appeared 
in this high agreement groups Clearly, ethnicity is 
important for the mothers in determining their atti- . 
ttide£|'. For the men, this is not true at a stiffi- 
cien^ly strong level of significance. Still, control- 

for sex adds an interesting dimension to this ' 

i 

of the djmamics involved in the relationship 
amorig sex, ethnicity and at^titadinal support for par- 
ticipation in the schools (see. Tables 11, 12). 



Ethnic 
in Schoo 



ity and Reported Partjicipation 
ooi Activities 



This iiinre behavioral Assessment* of participation 

» ' 1 ' ' 

in the schools showed a reversal in the levels of par- 

ticipation evidenced by angles and blacks as compared 

with the results from the attitudinal items. Fifty 

percent of the anglos repoi^ted that they or some mem- ^ 

ber of their family had p articipated in two or more 



of the four school activities described, fhis propor- 
tion among the black respondents :was 45 percent*! Ba- 
sically, though, these fates of behavioral, particlpa- 

I ' 

tion Were similar. Here, as with the attitjidinal 
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assgissment ! of school-participalilon, angles and blacks 

! ' ' ' i' ' 

repprted tliecaselves as the mo^t actively involved in' 
, schcjol events. In a pattern that paralleled the re- 
lationship between Factor I and ethnicity,^ Others, 
English-speaking Chicanos and non-English-speaking 
Chicanos reported significantly lower rates of par- 
ticipation in the schools : 33 perqent of the Others , 
^ 29 percent of the English-^ speaking Ghicanos and 21 
^percent of the non-English-speaking Qhicanos reported- 
\having participated in two or more of the four schodl- 
related activities (see Table 13), It is particularly 



behavioral participation between English and non-English- 



.mportant to note the differences in rates of reported 



speaking Mexican-Americans., as these findings compare . 
wit\^ those from the Factor I analysis . Although non- 
English and English-^speaking Chicanog expressed *simi- 
lar ak^titudes about participation in>the schools, the 
, Englisi^- speaking Chicanos reported having actually 
participated more frequently than_the±r nonf English- > 
speaking\ counterparts. . . 

Ethnicity and Reported Socio-Political Participatidn 

The tVend which appeared in the two-variable 
corsstab between Ethnicity and Factor II was alinoSt 
exactly replicated in the Factor III-Ethnicity crosstab 



i 



analysis. ^Once again, apglps and blacks were Qonsid-- 
erably higher than the three other ethnic groups inV 
participativehess. As Table 1.4 indicates, 36 percent 
of the anglos and a similar "proportion of the blacks 
were high In participation, (reported that they pr some 
irember^ jjt their "famliy had prarticipated ^n^ two or tnore 
of the four activities) on the activities included in 
this behavioral index of socio-political participation 
The comparable percentage is 28 percent for Others, 26 
"^percent for English-speaking Me^can-Aniericans and 18 
percent for -non-English-speaking Miexican-Americans. 
As. with reported participation in the schools (Factor 
II), English-speaking Ghicanos reported having parti- 
cipated in s6cio-political activities ^more often than 
did non- English-speaking Chicanos^ ^ 

Stmomary of Ethnicity by Participation Crosstabs 

These crosstabs involving ethnicity demonstrated 
clearly that there are important ethnic distinctions 
to be drawn* First, Chicanes, whether they were in- 

•J 

terviewed in Spanish or in Engii^h were consistently 
less participative than were the angles and the blacks 
on all three factor-measures of participation (with 
^ Others somewhere between the Chicanes and the anglos 
and the blacks)* When the analysis involving. Factor 
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was" controlled for sex, this pattern was replicated amon^ 
the. women, although the relationship' for the men was not 
, significant. Neither the non-English-speaking nor the 
English-speaking Chicanos ever exceed the mean value ' 
for the category defined. as "high in participation" on 
any of the .three indices. Clearly, being Mexican- Ameri- 
can exerted some ii^f luence in the direction of non-in- 
voly^ent in school and political affairs.. Not sxirpris- 
ingly, Mexican-Americans who did not speak English re- 
ported even less activity than did English-speaking 
Mexican-Americans,., However, this pattern was reversed 
(although the differences were small) in the attitudin- 
al assessment made by the Factor* X index. It/ would 

> 

Seem that the inability tb speak English acted as an 
additional source of participation- suppression, inhib- 
iting involvement (vis a vis English-speaking Chicanos) 

'^v in both school and political activities. Certainly 
this language factor acted in a noh -random way in its 
determination of the needs that went une3cpre9sed. That 
non-English- speaking Mexican Americans indicated more 
acceptance of the attitudinal participation items com- 
prising Factor I than did English-speaking Mexican- 
Americans suggests that aspects of the systems may be 
o*perating in such a way as tp encourage real partici- 

pati^ o n. In a s e lec tt v e-^ay^ ~ 
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The findings which' involved anglos and 'blacky were 
also of considerable importance. In the two- variable 

. * f ... , 

crosstab, blacks exceeded anglos in their* attitudinal 

suppoxt> of participation in the s'choois. This tr'^nd 

- - " o . 

reversed when reported involvement in school activities 
was assessed, with anglos evidencing slightly higher 
amounts of involvement than blacks^.' The two groups 
were virtually identical in the high participation * 
category of the socio-political index. Obvio,usly, 
these two grotips presented no consistent, interpretable 
differences across measures. However, overall, it re- 
mains Jclear that angles, and blacks repoi:ted more in- 
volvement as measured by these factor-indices than 
either English-speaking Chicanes, non-Englishr speaking 
Chicanes or 0t:Her3. 



ncome 



.Next,\ amotmt of income i^as considered^ in its inter 
relationships with Factory *I, II and III. Here, as in 
the previous analyses, the goal of this procedure was 
'to ferret out those inputs ( e.g . education, ethnicity) 
which impact xipon *t he end-products, of .attitudinal and 
j)ehavioral as^sessments of participativeness , Inter- 

es.tingly, in the two-va'riable crosstab, income was hot 

/ " - « 

significantly related to. Factor I, the- attitudihal 



' ;V _ index: pax.ti^cipat|(m 'Iri deci'S ion-making about- the 
schoot* s jctmetioning. - T^foWev^r., iii the three-variable 



^ ^ crosstab,; vhere sex,was/hild cojistatlt, t^e relation- 

^ ffhip; :^o:r tfeei men' achievfec^ signif icaffce'' (p K ;J3i.8) : 
» : .In^additiok, ..arndrnt of 7ii±^ re- 
^ vl^te4 .(^'^F^ct^rs^ IT; ada: pi, * As. iixcome" incr§"ased, *" 
> .reported anw?i|nts of 'parlpcii>ation infcreased\$^^ \>oth 
sehpQtJ- ahd poli-£icai' jkctiyiti^ c 



Income and Attltiidxtikl jPart^lctpat in 
- tfte SchG||pls/as Med-tabed by Sex - - . ^ » | / 

% • , 31ie reratlonsMp between -tatoily incojne ajtid.tfae- . 

amptiirfc of/ advodacy /for/ participation , xn thfe * sbhoQls^ \f^j^^ 

; i^g^i^icant^ ampng. If ^tljier s , but« not aiaoflg the, mothers 



/Ittteic;eBtingl^,;. there ippeat^ ito be- a ciityiline^rrrela- 

iit^ kmo]unt of income ' and ^the attifcu- 
dinal etidorsemeiat of part:ici^atiDii in the schools. '■ 



;tioi\ship b6.tween 



The fathers' in -fefe^- 1^ 



iWest income, category ^(wit^i in- 



; comes o^. ies^,. than '$7,500 per year) and the ^fathers'. 
^ in the highest /income category (with incomes greater 

thaft $15<i,0Q'0, per yedr) demonstrated similar patterns";^ 
. in thfei^r endorsement^^ of participation ""in the schpols.' 

(See Table 13) Fif jby- two , percent of fathers With ^ 
- f amil:^ income p f l^ss ttian $ 7 , 5 00 per year agreed . ' 

with three more of. the five attitudinal items* 

This percent|ige wai^ 53 ,for men with family incomes 



above;$15,0Q0 per year,. However., of father^ with a 
j^amily income between $7,500 and $10,000 per year, 67 
percent endorsed three or more of the items. This * 
;pei:centa©6 far fathers with a family income between 
$10,000 atid^$15,OO0 per year was, 63^ percent. There- 
for^, it ^appears that fathers withrincomes below 
$7,500 per year or above $15,000 per "year were not 
as strong in their endorsements of participation in 
the schools as fathers with incomes between $7,^00 

and $15,000 per year^ ' * 

' ' ' . . ^ ^ * , ! » 

* . ' A • 

Income and Reported Participation in the Schools 

Only 28 percent of those with incomes of less than 
$7, soft) per year reported having participated in two 
or more of^thg four school-related' activities measured. 
Mong those, wjio earned between $7,500 and* $10, 000 per 
year, this percentage rt>se to 40, while 45 p6rcent of * 
those who eai^ed $10,000 per y6ar or more were high on 
"this index of reported participation (see Table 16). 
,In a further division^ of this last income group, it ' 
was found that for tho^e earning between $10,000 and 
$15^000 p^er year, 40 percent reported that lthey or . 
some member of their family hdd participated in two 
,or more of t|ie activities. . This rate^<)f.«^)^rticipa- 
tion was .essentially identical to that of the $7,500- 
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$10,000 income group. However, 59. percent of those who 
had incomes over $15 , 000 teported this rate of partici- 
pation. Clearly, in the case of reported participa- 
tion in the schools, family income predicted the amoiant 
of participation. Interests are being differentially 
represented, with the poorest sector of the. sample de- 
monstrating the least real involvement in school 
affairs . 

Income and Reported Socio-Political Participation , 

Although diluted in magnitude, a parallel pattern 
appeared in the relationship between behavioral par- 
ticipation in social and political activities and in- 
come. Twenty-seven percent of those earning less 
than $10,000 per year reported that they or some mem- 
ber of their family had- participated in two or mo^e of 
the activities measured by the factor III iendex. Th'is 
proportion rose to 35 percent for those, earning above 
$10, poo per year (see Tab|.e 17). A division of those- 
earning more than $10',000 per year into groups earning 
more or less than $15,000 showed that 34 pefrcent of 
the lower-income gjroup reported having participated 
iXL socio-political activities This proportion rose 
to -41 percent in- the upper-income group created by 
■the $15,000 division. As iji^ome increasefd, reported 



, participation in jsocio-political activities .increased, . - 
and a9 with, reported participation , the trend appeared 
to be mono tonic with a particularly large increase in 
behavioraL participation for those earning inore than 
$15,000 petr year. 

Stnnmary of Income by Participation Gros stabs 

With the exception of the attitudinal meastire, in- 
come predicted the amotant of participation* The atti- 
tJdinai index showed that middle-income fathers -ad- 
vocated participation more than the fathers with in- 
comes of less than $7,50Q per year or greater than 
^$15,000 per year. The "behavioral" measures shoved 
that the higher the family income of the parents the 
more likely they were to rep6rt that they or some mem-- 
, bers of their families had participated in both school- 
related and poiiti^l system events. This latter find- 
I ing confirms the id6a that poorer parents kre less 
\ likely to be involved in the and' the polity * * 

^ than their wealthier counterpatts. It was the recog- 
nition of inequities such as this one that led to the 
^development of the voucher system* 

Furthermore, the high rate of attitudinal; advocacy 
of participation by men with family incomes of less 
than $7,50.0 per year suggests that at some, point between 



ttig expression d£ belief q and t;he per f ormance ^pf behav- 

'lors»,there ,arl5 impediiuertts to active involvement* 

^' ^ . > . . ^ ■ . ' - 

There are both me thodo logical *and Substantive reasons 

for such discrepancies. The. methodological issues 

focus on -threshold differences between, expressing an 

attitude and acting out a behavior in accordance with. 

that attitude. From a more substantive perspective, 

one may note that it is 9f ten true that poorer people 

hav^ less '"free time** to devote to civic affairs than 

do their richer neighbors. In addit;ion, it is not un-^ 

reasonable to assert that the schools and the politii- 

cal system operate in ways that ''discourage** parti- 

cipation among tKe lower socio-economic* strata. 

. Occupation r : 

Finally, tlie three factors were crosstabbed by the 
occupational status of the respondent * s household. 
Since it is reasonable to asstme that incotf^ at£d "^^^^ 
pational status are highly cortrelat'ed. ^with one another, 
it is not surprising that (aq with income) occupational' 
status was not significantly relatec^ to attitudes to- 
ward participation in the schools. ^Note: Factor I 
and Ocpupation were not- included in a three -variable 
crosstab^ controlling for'^s ex, because occupational' 
data on the women are poor. Housewives were coded as* 



xinen5>ldyed*) Similarly, one would expect the trends 
resulting from the cross tabs between participation as 
measured by Factors II and III an^ occupational status 
to resemble those found for the intexnrelatioriships be- 
tween income and these factors, ' * \ 

I ^ 

OccupafclLQa ana Reported Participation 
in School Aetivities ~ . ' 

In fact, 58 j)ercent of the -respondents from white- 
collar households reported that they or some member of , 
their family had participated in two or more school- 
xeiated events, verstis 32 percent of the respondents 
from households with blue-collar occupational status/ 
In addition^ 37 perdent of the blue-collar workers 
had not p'articipated in any school-related activities, 
while 28 percent of the white-collar; workers were in . 
this non- involvement group. This participation pat- 
tern parallels that found for income groups: the highfer ' 
the parents' statuses, th^ more likely they were to 
report iavplvemfent in school activities. , (S^e Table 18) 

Occupation and Reported ^Participat ion in 
Socio-Political Activities" 

^ In the realm of socio-political participation, '43 

percent of the white-collar workers reported that they 

or some family member had participated in two or *more 

of the four activities, while only 22 percent of blue- 



_collar workers had not participated in. any , of the 
events described, while this proportion was only 17 
percent among the white-collar \^oickers. (See Table 19) 

Stnnmairy of Occupation by Participation Gros^tabs 

It is obvious that pccupational status predictet^ 
maj or differences in reported participation within 
both the scholastic and the socig-polltical arenas i 
Like the other uneven rates of participation across 
educational, ethnic and income groups , these analyses 
described participation, trends -which are likely to pro- 
mote the increase of the school and political systenis! 
reliances upon particular, interested groups in the 
making of policy decisions. ' 

^ \ Summary 

A brief review of the findings shows that as the 
educational level of the mothers increased, their atti- 
tudinal endorsement of participation increased, as did 
the reported rates of participation in -school and socix)- 
political activities for all the parents. The analyses 
involving ethnicity showed blacks to be strongest in 
their attitudinal endorsement of participatibh, followed 
by anglos, others, non-English-speaking Chicanes and 
English-speaking Chicanes. These differences were non- 



significant fov the father^. However ,^ a parallel 
tren^ was evidenced among the mothers , with anglo and 
black women reporting the highest endorsements of par- 
ticipation in the schools^ The two meas tires which 
"^^relied t5>on reported rates of actual participation 
also showed anglos and blacks to be the most, involved 
in both school and non-school related activities, fol- 
lowed by others, English-speaking- and non-English- 
speaking Chicanos* Family Income waa related to dif- 
ferences in reported rates of actual participation, 
with those earning more money reporting more partici- 
pation. The trends were clearly imbno tonic for both « 

* 

the school and the socio-political indices. Suirpris- 
ingly, the attittidinal index showed the two middle-in- 
come groups to be the highest in their endorsements 
o£ participation in the schools with t:hpse ea'biing les 
than $7,500 per year or more than $15,000 per year evi 
dencing less attitudinal support of involvement in 
school decision -making. Finally, the data using oc- 
cupational status showed that white-collar workers 
reported highet rates of real participation in both 
schol)l and political activities than did blue-collar 
workets (see Table 20) . * . . 



Conclij/ions and Implications 



pverall, /these resets were remarkably consistent 
le pattern of findings are largely interpretable in 
:^rms of sociai class dif ferenfces i Th6 higher the 
educational attaiiunent, income and occupational stgttus 
>x| the respondents, the more likely they were to re- 
p^rt tha^t they should have been and • were involved in 
both school and political activities (with "the one 
ex^ption created by the ciirvilinear trend across fh- 
come groups for men pn the attitudinal assessment of 

- ' ' \ ' \ 

participation in the Schools). There were also con- 



sistent participation trends related to ethnic group 
membership, with atiglos and blacks reporting higher 
rates of participation than did the Chicanos or. the 
oth^s. These differences were also related to social 
class differepces. In Alum Kock,- anglos and blacks ' 
are higher in social class than^are Hexican-Americans^* 

At this point it is important to reconsider the 
idealistic intentions of the designers of the, voucher 
^chool* In particular, Frie<toian advised tliat the in- 
stitution of a wider range of educational jchoices for 
lower class parents would operate so as to put their 
children in the educationally advantageous position 
heretofore occupied* 6nly by children from middle and 
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tilgh-income families . Certainly a prereqiiisita for 
tKis advantaged status is involvement in the school's 
activities and decision-making processes/ ^Without 

- » similar high rates of parental involvement across 
socto-ecoixomic groups, it is impossible for chil^en 
from different social classes actually to enjoy the _ 
same benefits from tlie increased responsiveness, on 
the^part of the schools. Further, since the voucher 
school system was structured so as to maximize the 
intact of parental input, it is possible that the 
children of lower class parents will suffer an even 

gi;6Ai:eg loss relaillve tu "Uieli OiUdle, aaJ uppei clas s 

counterparts than they did in tlie typical non-yoticher 
school. Of course, it could be argued that in Alum 
Rock all the school children will enjpy a' "Hawthorne' 
effect'! improvement in their educations and that re- 

, * lative to prior conditloni the distrib,ution of edu- 
cational resources will have improved^ However, it 

4 

is certain that it will improve more for some children 
^ than for others, thereby falling short of the goal of 
creating a school system which would equalize 4du- 
cattonal opportunities. " \ 

' Parental participation was of key importance in 



the voucher school plan, since wlthjbut it , the 



children 



of uninvolved parents would be obliged to attend classes 

' 50= . 
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cr^Sted to filjlf ill the choites af th? participating 
parents. If |:he needs df the children of non-parti- 
cipating parents are differexiit from the jieeds of the 
childr^en of participating parents, then the former . 
group will be iat an educational^disadvantage. - . 



Clearly, the intentions of the planners of the 
voucher school System were riot fulfilled in the Alxm » 
. f^ock school syst^ni by tiie time of its^ first evalua- 
tion. Those parents i/ho traditionally have been. 

knovm to participate ^re ported substantially higher 

rates of involvement than did the parents who were 

known' to be under -par tic ipatol^s/ Therefore, duetto 

the fact that the structure of the school system em- 
' powered the parents) it seems likely that the educa- 
tional advantages due to the high rates of parental 

participation will be exacerbated ^in Alum Ropk* The 

. , ' ^ \ • ' ^ . , ' 

parents who were bett^er educated, wealthier and anglo 

or black increased still further their impact via the 

•routes of access provided by the voucher school system^ 

These findings suggest several /explanations. 

First, .it is possible that these analyses ocourred too 

early in the coxarse of tne project to represent accur- 

— "^tely the. workings of the voucher , school/ sys^tem. How- 



ever, the fact that the dif^ei^enpes, in the measures of 
participation were so strongly infliienced by socio- 
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economic status differences suggests that the more sub- 
stantiye factors presented as interpretations of the 
data, are central to t;he discussion of iinplicatlons for 
the future. In * a dynamic ^ developing system like the 
one at Alum Rack, it is essential td realize that any 
class-related T:ags in , participation are Certain to 
create differential impacts <^n the' school prdgrams, 

with the early participators having the most influence 

' ' ^ ^ - ■ 'O} ^' ' 

and the best information abou$: which programs to sel- 

ect for their children. . ^ 

In addition , the . consimier ' s (parent . competence 

i3 basic to the issue of participation in. the school 

or in societal activities It is conceTivable that 

lower socio-economic status people perceive ^:hemselves 

as less competent in the educational ar6na thaii do^thos^ 

in the higher socio-economic strata, therefore, they 



tefrain' fropi participating, leaving a^vacutjrai which is 

" qtiickly 'filled by the latter group. 

A further possibility is that those in the lower - 
socio-economic strata are simply less. familiar than the 
middle and upper socio-economic status groups with the 
proper ways to operate within the school system. This 
alternative is made more plausible by the recognition 

. that people in lower socio-economic status groups tend 
to. be, less educated than the ^people in higher socio- * 
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economic status groups. They have had less exper- 
ience with the schools arid their functioning* There- 
fore, the costs of participation are higlier for them, 
the benefits more remote. 

Another conclusion is that rates of participa- 
tion (whether measured attitudinally pj: behaviorally) * 
are mediated by the parents' social clas^ and the 
'ffharlfed beliefs which tend to predominate; within each 
clasfs for Its member It seems that no ^matter how 
attractively the educational package is wrapped or Jiow 
widely informaHori about the voucher schbols is dis- 
tritmted, the parents* attitudes and beliefs about 
thejir children's educations seem certain to be the ^ 
b^t predictors of measurable participation, Sin^e 

socio-economic status groups seem likely J:o hold such 

- ^ I - 

beliefs in comnion, it seems all but certain that the 

I ' . *^ * 

general opporttinity to participate will be used differ- 
entially by parents from different socio-economic strata, 
in accordance with their beliefs about education and 
the role parents should pla^ in shaping the educational 
process, d?herefore, for this reasc^n and. the others 
suggested, it is not unteasonable to ^anticipate a 
.de^eigttralization of school programs:^ w^th different 
programs tending to diffetlSht ne6ds, creating claisses 



more, homogeneously grouped by social class, and thereby 

. ERIC ■ \ ■ 53 , 
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exaceifbating s0fiial class differeijces. 

Possible solutions include the provision by the j 
schools of more information more often to dower socio- 
economic status families. Furthermore, the schools 
should tailor the information delivery system to fit 
the populatidn' s inforaation-seeking patterns. Evi- 
dence suggests that lower socio-economic status parents 
attach the most credence to informatioit they teceive 

in face-to-face personal conversations; and they tend 

" ' 

to attach less importance to printed materials . than do 
middle j|Xas^ parents , (Bridge/ 1974). Thla suggests that, 
.ifi some cases, . schools should rely oil conversational 
approaches to distribute, informatrton; simpi]^' sending 
home a schoo1r-.^1>ulietin m^y not be very ef fectiye\ with' 
some parents. \ ' k ' 

It is the responsibility of the administrators. ^\ , 

^ >^ * 

the voucher systetnL to develop organizational - barriers . .'° 
to prevent the yatying rates of participation from 
creating a system expires &ly tailored only to th6 n^ds^ 
of the actiye participants. The voucher system^ in 
Jlock was int ended^ to ^trg a compensactory education^ . ; 
scheme, reflecting a sensitivity on the parts, of^,:the. ; 

supervisors of educational programs to. the in^gu^^ies. 

. ^> . ^ , ' ' . ' . • t 

in the distribution of th6^ educational wealth. -A 

continuing awareness of such inequities is necessary. 



\ 



/ 



/ f The esjtablishlnent 

r structure in^iw) waly 



. '\.r \. . ..50 

* • ' ' . " 

»* - * • 

Df a new participatory sichool ;Systeiaa , 

guarantees .that parent;^!, invoiyemeat 
the combinatioTi of, an administration 



will iresuit. O9I5 

■ J \ 

sensitive to the r.eeds of the. lower socio-economic 
straJta and iiifoijmad, involved parents can bring about 

the /educational reforms intended by the designers pf 

/ ■/ " " ^ 1 ' ' ^ - - * • ^ ^^-^ 

the^ voucher ^chooL system. 
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. ' Tabl e 1 ^ - ^ ■ . ^ 

* . • 

Q29A Parerfts should have more -to say^^out what 

their children learn in school^ , ' ^ 

Q29& In general teachers and principals don^t want: 
the advice of parents • * 

^^35D Giving parents a choice about the schoors their 
childreti attend will make , teachers mor^ re- 
sponsive to their complai'nts aUd suggestions. 

;jCi36A, Do you think parents should be able to help* 
, " decide which teachers get h|;.red or fired^in 
their children's schoois^ / 

Q36B Should parents be a,ble to help decide whether 

a principal is hirecl of kept on?^ **' 

♦ * . i ' - ^ 

Q36C And should parents be able to help decide what 
should be taught^^ in school? . . 

Q36D Should they be able to help decide how the 
school spends its money? ' 

Q37A Have you or any other meiaber of your family 

ever worn a -campaign button? 
> > • • " \ 

Q37B' Have you or any other member of jrour family 

ever wqrked for a political candidate? 

Q37C ' Are you registered to vote in this area? , / \ 

Q43 Taking everything together,, dp you think giv- 
ing parents a choice" he tweefi different types 
of programs is a very goodjidea,. a good idea, 
a fair idea, or a poor idea? ' . 

Q57A .How many times did you. dr other members of \, 
yotir.^yfamily: Have talks witk the teachers or ' 
otlief jpeople at the schools about your 
J Qhildt-en? \ ' 



Q57B How many times did you . or other members of 
your family: Attend any parent or neighbor- 
hood meetings at which the schools were 
discussed^ . . , 
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many times* did you or oth6r members of yourn ' 
^y: AtteiKi any special events at elementary f 
schools, such as plays or ballgames or special ^ 4 
asseiabMes, etc* . . , 

Q58 Last year\ did you or any other meipbers. of yotit 
family belphg to ariy comiiittees or groups at . 
your elementatjL school such as the PTA, the' i -:; 
Chicane Earent^of Alum Rock, or other parent 
^roi:5)s? (SECODX: RSHCGRP) 

Q59 . Last year, did you or anyone else in'yotir fim-r 
ily attend any special public or neighborhood 
meetings about local issues not related to thev 
schools? (RECODE: RATlMTG) 
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